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FOR  BROADCAST  PURPOSES  01TLY 


ANN0UIJC2CTT :    At  this  time,  Station  joins  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  presenting  our  usual  Saturday  Earn  Science  Snapshots. 
These  Snapshots  give  us  Flashes  of  news  from  farmers  and  agricultural  scientists 
  All  right,  let's  have  them   


*  *  *  *  * 


Hapoy  New  Year  I  

I  just  dropped  in  to  tell  you,  I  have  resolved  to  keep  up  "better  with 
what's  going  on  in  the  farm  business  this  year.     If  you  happen  to  hear  anything 
interesting,  pa^s  it  along  to  us. 

If  there  is  any  one  good  thing  coming  out  of  the  present  situation,  it  is 
that  farmers  after  this  are  going  to  keep  a  more  definite  check  on  their  business, 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  farm  "business"  and  "scientific"  farming,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  more  has  actually  been  done  toward  getting  down  to  keeping 
records  than  ever  before. 

I  guess  you  may  have  heard  what  Iowa  farmers  have  been  doing.  Recently, 
the  farmers  in  Linn,  Benton,  Jones,  and  Gnmdy  counties  organized  what  they 
call  the  Cedar.  Valley  Farm  Business  Association.    That  is  the  third  farm  manage- 
ment association  that  has  been  organized  in  Iowa  in  order  for  members  to  get  a 
more  definite  check  on  their  farm  operations. 

Of  course,  the  State  Colleges  and  Exoeriment  Stations  are  now  studying 
coats  on  farms  more  than  ever  before.    Among  other  things,  I  notice  the  Idaho 
College  is  studying  the  figures  on  hog  raising  in  the  eleven  Western  States 
and  may  take  in  all  sections  shipping  live  hogs  to  Pacific  Coast  markets.  The 
idea  is  to  find  out  the  relation  of  the  price  of  feed  to  the  price  of  hogs  under 
different  management  methods.    The  results  of  that  and  other  price  studies  '-ill 
be  used  at  county  farm  management  conferences. 

In  Montana,  the  Experiment  Station  has  just  announced  the  results  of  its 
study  of  lamb  feeding  cost  and  the  difference  in  prices  between  feeder  lambs  in 
the  fall  and  fat  lambs  the  following  winter.    They  find  it  may  pay  Montana  farm- 
ers to  fatten  lambs  at  home  on  low-priced  wheat  rather  than  ship  the  lambs  to 
feed  lots  in  other  states. 


More  attention  is  also  being  given  these  days  to  what  the  folks  who  eat 
farm  stuff  want.    You  know  the  eating  habits       people  get  into  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  market  outlets  for  your  farm  food  products.    The  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  found  that  eighty-five  r>er  cent 
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of  the  "lar^e"  1in»  >, 

Mason-mXon\ine/Ld"nSpegrr°Lt^rthee",n  ^  S°ld  °f 

it  is  claimed  that  there  i nuie  tiff    *    1  w°  ^  S°ld  in  the  s°-th. 
for  their  size.  UUle  dlffe^nce  between  those  beans  except 

crop  is^n™  f  ^etonheSI  f  ^  T*  °f  ,0ttth™  Wlf^,  citrus 
was  first  strongly  J^SST^ty^^*10  CoMt  States  *-«  it"3 

^^^t^T^^^t^  F6deral  *™«  of  Home 

most  food  for  their  none^nfcL  nearest  to  5      ^  l'^  ^  Can  ^  the 
advise  a  Five-Part  Food    ollar    \    e  flt*    ^  food  experts 

say  25  cents  out  of  the  ?!  !  !  there  are  children  in  the  family  thev 

cheese,  20  to  25  cL^^^^  /^/ood  should  be  spent  for  anf  " 

cereals,   15  to  20  cents  for  butter    LSJ  15  t0  2°  C6ntS  f0r  bread  and 

and  15  to  20  cents  for  meat    f  •  h        f  '        °thGr  fats  and  s^ar  and  molasses 
a  little  less  milk  and  Sees*    and  flitff "    A  °f  ^--ups  will  need  ' 

These  and  other  suctions  are  cLt        5  ■  ""^  f°*  veSet^les  and  fruit. 
Food  Relief  and  Chifd  KeS th"    ss^d    o intLv  W      ^  T^***  Called  "Urgency 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  AgriZlLie.  S*  of  Labor 

passed  through,  ^oo^seX  ITlllentll^T^  *US?  aS  "6  haVe  recent1^ 
know  what  poor  seed  means.    Years  of  wnl  ,  ^  "*  t0p  priceS'    ^d  ^ 

m  a  single  season  by  bringinTin  th  J   I       lmpr°Ve  Seed  stocks  con  be  undone 
happen  this  year  to  drought- r^ion  is  not  to 

west  Cro.  Improvement  Sat1o"Se  EEL  *  f  N^Wes*.  *  the  North- 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  other  Slot !.^ff? ^  SerVi°e  °f  the  U'  S«  ^~ 
wheat  in  regions  near  the  drought  ^ea  llll S*S  f*"    ^  their  s^d 
shiooed  into  the  drought  country  wlS  M  JJ       ?        ln  Storaee  and  a11  ^at 
diseased  or  weedy  wheat  seeTf rL  ptlJl  lnSpGC'ed  to  WW*  inferior,  or 
committee  appointed  by  tho  Governor!      ^  **'        ^  State  haS  ^  potion 

Farm  woSSJL^*!?  help^  tlVlfZ^l?  ^  U'  S*  Service, 
fore  you  cut.    The  bestVl^e  to  keL  t  S^11*  ^  f^d  your  market  be- 
lot  of  work  and  timber  is  lost  if  tSL  f "       ±U  the  livin*  tree.  A 
until  it  begins  to  rot.                     ^  are  Cut  and  the  ™°d  remains  unsold 

stand  alSSiaT  £L°  ^  **  if  * 

about  the  same  ageas  the  pine    fhi^r  ZT^^  BrflB*Wtt  ^oods  of 
grades  than  if  the  pine  had         to  nf  SLSSf  **?"  °f  the  taber  is  in  the  best 

ciu  ie.7  to  no  hardwoods  mixed  in  with  it 


insect  control  ,ork  hTo^ S^^S  ^*  ^  ^  in  forest 
can  be  controlled  if  located  J  M_T  *  lnsect  °n»reaks,  like  fire 

start  a  fire-lnokout  servlce    has  no"  ???         *e  flrst  to 

outbrealcs.    Boxlag  the  ,ss  ore™«e4  its  am  to  reoort  on  insect 

been  cut  cut  or  soroyed'^t  KX^cnef  £  ^  — 

^wgp  reacned  tne  epidemic  stage. 
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in  Texaf thlt  'grapefruit  and  orange  growers  of  the  Eio  Grande  VaUey 

cuttLToufal  "rVAnl^  tthelr  «»  f^t 

succeeded  in  starvi"  out  tL  £  ''"P^™1*5  ^d  oranges,  »-°se  growers  have 
citrus  fruits!  "  '    1,6X10311  frUlt  Woms  torinS  «">  off  season  for  the 

in  varioCu^^arrttfof°\L^oeo^S,arei„tllre-been  °"  f°r  *  —  °f  years 

I've  noticed,  is  the  rJooTo^r™    "t  t  f ■  *°  ^  r6SUlts-    Tlle  ^test 

Antonio  Field  Stat i on ^    It  has  W  ^  *f  exPerinonts  at  the  San 

ture  Circular  Bo.  lOT.  J  1SSU8d  aS  U"  S-  Department  of  Agricul- 

is  fcJSv&Sto  jE^?  U0UCe  Sb0Ut  U  "Green  ^enuring"  .hich 

Also  one  on  "Strawherry  Diseases"  >7hich  is  Farmers.  Bulletin  Ho.  1458. 
No.  VST  thGre  "  "BeGf  deduction  on  the  Farm"  „hich  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 

ture^at  Washington,  D.  0.    They  are  free  £\£  £  ^1°^*- 

Among  others  of  *ich  I  have  copies  are:  - 
Farmers  Mlo?"ULe.075o!e  "  ^  ¥*  °f  th°  states,..  „hich  is 

"Sowing  Conn  in  the  Southeastern  States"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  Ho.  1149. 
ers-  Bunetjn"oe:  UeE"*"  *"■*  to  <**  »»tcm  United  States  is  Farm- 

"Lct's  S"^*^!.8**  ieSCrlbe<i  ln  Kiscellanoous  Circular  Ho.  3X,  called 

An  account  of  the  introduction  and  nrosoocts  nf  M,n 
heycr  Lemon  is  given  in  Yearhcok  Separate  Ho!  9«!  ^°Mn 

"oodlhyc^rgJod-lS1,  *  aU  ™  *  hack  again  uith  you  net 
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ment  of  Agriculture  or  this  Statll      ?/      •  f°r  them  to  the  »"  **  Depart- 

book  Separate  Uo.  946.   l£Jfcf fa    %  ^  Heyer  Len^"  Year- 

31.    Varieties  of  Winter  tLt  5    *  f!  Tre6S    is  ^i^ellaneous  Circular  ^ 
Bulletin  Ho.  1168,   «Sr^     Srff  f  5  *S  EaStern  United  States  if  F"Zlrs 
No.  1149,  the  0mJTT&^£££  J!*1*"  iS  ?a—S  WlST 

No.  756.    Beef  Production  on  the        f?.  ?      °f  *?  U*  S*  is  F^raers  bulletin 
diseases  U  Papers  Bulletin  £  ^^^^ 
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AM0UNC5ISNT :      At  this  time  each  week  Station  joins  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots. 
These  Snapshots  give  us  brief  glimpses  of  what  is  "being  done  and  what  has  been 
discovered  in  various  fields  of  agricultural  endeavor. 


****** 


Ho^  are  you  today? 

And  ho1"  are  those  IFew  Year's  resolutions  you  made  last  week? 

You  remember  I  told  you  last  Saturday  I  was  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
farm  business  better  this  year. 

'Tell,  since  then,  I  have  received  two  bulletins  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  remind  me  that  farming  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  close  figuring.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  782  tells  how  a 
dairy  may  be  used  for  keeping  certain  farm  records  and  the  other  bulletin, 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1182,  points  out  the  practical  value  of  annual  property 
lists  or  inventories,  and  how  to  use  such  inventories. 

Thether  in  good  shape  or  bad,  I  always  like  to  know  just  where  I  stand. 
But  often  when  a  man  is  discouraged  and  thinks  he  is  making  no  progress,  his 
inventories  reveal  to  him  that  he  is  better  off  than  he  thought.    That  gives 
him  courage. 

However,  let's  get  along  to  our  news  —  you  can  get  those  bulletins  by 
writing  for  them. 

I  guess  you  heard  about  the  progress  the  co-ops  have  been  making.  The 
number  of  farmers  cooperative  associations  in  this  country  has  increased  by 
about  500  in  the  past  two  years.    And  co-ops  have  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  about  $100,000,000  worth.    However,  Chairman  Stone  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  claims  that  the  growth  in  actual  numbers  and  volume  of  business  does 
not  measure  all  the  progress  in  cooperative  marketing;  because  a  great  dea,l  of 
constructive  --ork  has  been  done,  in  coordinating  local  associations  into  region- 
al and  national  cooperative  marketing  agencies. 

Another  bit  of  good  news  for  co-ops  is  that  court  decision  upholding  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  order  for  certain  livestock  commission  firms  at  the 
St.  Louis  Stockyards  to  stop  boycotting  cooperative  livestock  agencies.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  lawyers  say  that  ca.se  -'as  a  test  case  attacking  the  Pa.ckers 
and  Stockyards  law  under  which  the  Secretary  is  given  power  to  prevent  unfair 
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business  oractices  on  the  part  of  livestock  firms. 

How  let's  get  back  to  the  farm.    As  the  saying  goes,  money  is  not  exactly 
graving  on  trees  these  days.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  Extension  Foresters  tell 
me  a  lot  of  farmers  in  the  Northern  States  are  now  getting  part  of  their  cash 
money  from  the  old  farm  ^oods.    And  what's  more  there  is  a  brand  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin  ITo.  1580  tells  how  they  are  doing  it.    What  I  like  especially  about  that 
bulletin  is  that  it  gives  a  number  of  short  and  simple  stories  of  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  practical  farmers  in  reaping  a  cash  crop  with  the  ax  and  tells, 
often  in  their  own  language,  how  they  manage  to  keep  the  woodlands  producing  a 
steady  crop. 

Other  farmers,  and  maybe  some  of  those  same  farmers,  are  meeting  the 
present  situation  by  cutting  down  on  expenses.    Our  agricultural  engineers  re- 
port one  wry  they  are  doing  that  is  by  taking  better  care  of  farm  machinery. 
You  know,  housed  machinery  lasts  just  about  twice  as  long  as  that  which  is  ex- 
oosed  to  the  weather. 

Of  course,  where  they  didn't  have  cover  for  their  machinery  before,  they 
can't  always  find  cover  for  it  now.    In  those  cases,  the  engineers  say,  many 
farmers  are  doing  the  next  best  thing.    They  are  cleaning  and  oiling  or  greasing 
all  metal  parts  of  plows,  and  cultivators,  and  disks  and  the  like.    Used  crank- 
case  oil  is  being  used  to  spray  or  swab  the  intricate  parts  of  machines,  such 
as  the  knotter  on  a  binder,  to  protect  such  parts  from  rust. 

linn,  however,  has  not  been  alone  in  finding  rough  sledding  in  recent 
years.    Many  of  those  farm  laborers,  we  call  birds,  have  also  found  unfavorable 
conditions.    The  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  1682  on  "The  Usefullness  of  Birds  on  the 
Farm"  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  protecting  feathered  farm  hands  who  work 
for  their  keep  in  killing  insects  and  crop  pests. 

That  fight  against  insects  goes  forward  on  many  fronts.      U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  entomologists  have  announced  a  new  air-pressure  brush  for  spray- 
ing shade  trees  and  other  vegetation  against  the  gi-osjr  moth.    With  the  new 
divice  workers  can  reach  the  moth  egg  clusters  better. 

A  report  has  just  been  issued  on  the  status  of  the  European  Corn  Borer  in 
western  JSTew  York  whore  the  corn  borer  was  first  found,  in  1919.     Observations  in 
the  years  since  then  show  that  in  that  region  the  type  of  variety  of  corn  makes 
little  difference  to  the  corn  borer.    It  was  first  thought  that  sweet  corn  was 
more  subject  to  attack  than  field  corn.    La.ter  it  wa.s  found  that  the  difference 
— as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sweet  corn  was  usually  pln-nted  sooner.    Early  plant- 
ed corn  in  western  New  York  is  evidently  much  more  severely  attacked  than  late 
planted  corn. 

And  from  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  comes  word  of  a  discovery  of  how 
to  estimate  certain  spinning  quality  of  cotton  while  the  cotton  is  still  un- 
picked in  the  fields.    The  tendency  of  cotton  fibers  to  knot  and  snarl,  so  as 
to  take  mere  time  and  work  in  the  spinning,  has  been  traced  to  too  many  immature 
fibers  in  the  cotton.    Those  immature  fibers  show  up  in  the  fluffiness  of  the 
cotton  in  the  field',    the  fluffier  the  cotton  the  fewer  immature  fibers.  High 
concentrations  of  soil  alkali,  a  comparatively  low  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  early  frosts  have  been  found  to  make  for  a  high  percentage  of  im- 
mature, hard-to-spin  fibers. 
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And  here  I  have  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  experiments 
in  feeding  sheep  the  bitterweed  of  the  Southwest.    Bitterweed  seems  to  have  been 
increasing-  fast  on  ranges  in  western  Texas  in  the  past  few  years  and  now  appears 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  sheep  industry  in  that  region.    The  experiments 
show  that  'Then  a  sheep  eats  as  little  as  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  its  weight 
in  bitterweed  a  day  it  gets  ill  in  about  44  days.    Bigger  daily  doses,  do  the 
damage  quicker. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  sends  out  a  plea  for  help  of  tree  workers 
and  owners  in  fighting  the  Dutch  elm  disease  which  now  menaces  the  elm  trees  of 
this  country.    The  Dutch  elm  disease  was  first  discovered  in  this  country  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  American  elm  trees  are  known  to  be  highly  susceptible 
to  this  destructive  disease.    In  order  to  interest  shade-tree  workers,  nursery- 
men, tree  surgeons,  foresters,  and  others  working  ^ith  trees  in  sending  in 
specimens  from  unhealthy  elms  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  disease  can  be 
found  out  at  once  as  a  basis  for  control  policies,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  its  Circular  No.  170  called  "Dutch  31m  Disease". 

Other  wublications  now  available  from  the  Department  include  "Diseases 
and  Insects  of  C-arden  Vegetables"  which  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1371  and  a 
handy  guide  for  gardeners. 

"Orchard  Irrigation"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1518. 

"Cooperative  Marketing"  is  Farmers'  Biilletiii  No.  1144. 

Any  of  these  publications  I  mention  con  be  had,  as  long  as  the  supply 

lasts,  by  simply  writing  to  this  Station    or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.    Now,  until  next 
week  Good-bye  I 

****** 

ANN OUN C SKFNT :    ^e  will  repeat  the  number  of  those  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletins  for  your  convenience  in  case  you  want  to  write  for  any  of 
them.     "Cooperative  Marketing"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1144.     "Orchard  Irriga- 
tion" is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1518.     "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables" 
is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1371.    The  "Dutch  Elm  Disease"  is  Circular  No.  170. 
"Farmers  in  Northern  States  Grow  Timber  as  Honey  Crop"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1680.     "Usefullness  of  Birds  on  the  Farm"  Farmers  Bulletin  1682.    "Farm  Inven- 
tories" is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1182  and  "The  Use  of  a  Diary  for  Farm  Accounts" 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  782. 


FOR  3H0ADCAST  USB  QgM 

AITtTQUlTCEI.iEUT :  Nov?  for  our  agricultural  news.     At  this  time,  as  usual,  Station  

joins  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  your  Far;1, 
Science  Snapshots.  All  right  

*       *       *       #       *  *! 

How  are  you  today?   

I  have  several  little  items  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  But  before  we 
go  into  those  let  me  remind  you  aga.in  that  about  the  first  of  next  month  the 
National  Outlook  Report  will  be  out.     Then  a  couple  of  weeks  later  most  of  the 
Btates  '.Till  be  issuing  State  outlook  reports. 

The  National  Report  will  give  the  general  picture  of  supply  and  demand 
conditions.    The  State  reports  trill  give  the  closer-up  picture  of  how  those 
conditions  apply  within  the  several  States.    I'm  calling  your  attention  to  those 
reports  again  because  they  are  mighty  important  is  a  sort  of  background  for  use 
in  making  your  o""n  fa.rm  plans  this  year.  

Changing  the  subject,  however,  I  suppose  you've  noticed  that  a  good  many 
things  arc  changing  these  days.     For  instance,  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  milk  was 
being  transported  and  handled  in  tanks.    But  I  didn't  realize  until  Mr.  Ralph  P. 
Hot  is,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  told  mo,  that  some  cities  now  get  70  to 
85  per  cent  of  their  fluid  milk  in  tanks,    "hen  you  recall  that  the  first  milk 
tank  car  was  used  in  1910,  and  the  first  milk  tank  on  motor  truck  started  down 
the  road  in  1914,  you  begin  to  apprccia.:  c  how  fast  tank  handling  of  milk  has 
increased.    Iir.  Hot  is  says  the  reason  for  that  is  not  only  the  improvement  in  roadr 
and  automobiles,  but  also  the  fast  growth  of  some  of  our  cities  and  their  milk- 
ordinance  requirements.    Dealers  have  been  forced  to  get  part  of  their  milk 
supplies  from  outlying  territories.     In  trying  to  maintain  quality,  and  -orice, 
and  ease  of  shipment,  they  have  turned  to  tank  hauling.     In  Detroit,  for  instance, 
the  fast  growth  of  the  city  has  changed  formerly  good  dairy-production  sections 
into  suburbs  or  market  gardens  and  forced  milk  dealers  to  go  further  from  the  city 
for  their  supplies. 

And  speaking  of  milk,  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Experiment  Station  cat  Beltsvillc, 
Maryland,  has  announced  results  of  some  of  its  feeding  and  mana.gomait  investi- 
gations, including  a  new  method  of  feeding  grain  to  milking  cows. 

.(Ls  you  know,  the  ordinary  way  of  apportioning  grain  is  to  give  each  cow  1 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3  or  4  pounas  of  milk  she  produces,  But  the  Beltsville 
boys  say  that  overfeeds  low  producers  and  underfeeds  high  producers. 


The  Station  experts  have  found  that  if  Jersey  cows  are  fed  silage  ^nd  all 
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the  medium  to  good  hay  they  will  eat,  only  those  that  produce  over  10  po"unds  of 
milk  need  to  be  any  grain.     In  the  case  of  Holstein  cows^  only  those  that  produce 
over  16  pounds  of  milk  need  to  "be  given  grain.     Their  method  is  to  giv«  grain  to 
Jersey  cows  at  the  rate  of  six-tenths  of  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  milk  produced 
above  10  pounds  and  to  Holstein  cows  at  the  rate  of  four-tenths  for  each  pound  of 
milk  above  IS  pounds. 

But  that  method  doesn't  apply  with  accuracy  to  the  irrigated  sections  of 
the  "est  where  hay  of  top  quality  is  grown,  nor  ,rrill  it  apply  to  those  sections 
where  a  poor  roughage  is  used.     In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  little  points  on  tie 
new  method  in  their  report  which  '"ill  soon  be  published. 

Another  thing,  T.  E.  T/oodward,  of  this  same  Dairy  Bureau,  reports  that  cows 
produce  more  milk  and  butterfat  when  they  can  get  to  water  to  drink  whenever  thej 
want  it,  than  when  they  are  watered  once  or  twice  a  day.    And  they  produce  more 
when  watered  twice  a  day  than  when  watered  just  once  a  day.    And  no,_T  lets  get 
down  to  the  soil  itself. 

A  number  of  farmers  around  the  U.S. Soil  Erosion  Experiment  Station  at  Bethany, 
Missouri,  for  several  years  have  been  using  old  burlap  or  fertilizer  bags  partly 
filled  with  bluegrass  sod  as  barriers  to  control  small  gullies.  The  grass  soon 
grows  up  through  the  bag  to  form  a  "living  dam".  The  scheme  is  so  simple  an:,  so 
effective  that  R.  E.  Uhland  of  that  Station  has  described  it  in  a  little  Leaflet 
so  as  to  pass  on  the  idea  to  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  leaflet 
JTo.  82  is  called  "Controlling  Small  Gullies  by  Bluegrass  Sod. 

1m  *".  Ashe,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  figures  that  it  costs  more  than 
twice  as  much  in  both  time  and  labor  to  manufacture  1  board  foot  of  lumber  from  a 
tree  8  inches  in  diameter  as  from  a  tree  25  inches  in  diameter.    What  is  more,  the 
lumber  from  the  8  inch  tree  has  less  than  half  as  much  value    per  1,000  feet  as 
the  lumber  from  a  25- inch  tree.    Eor  the  benefit  of  woodland  owners,  ho 
has  also  prepared  a  Leaflet,  Ho,  55,  called  "Small  Trees  'Tasteful  to  Cut  for  Saw 
Timber . 11 

And  recently  R.  L.  Parshall  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
invented  a  new  self-cleaning  flume  for  measuring  water  in  irrigation  channels. 
This  one  can  be  installed  in  channels  having  only  a  slight  fall.     It  is  important 
for  irrigators  to  know  thoy  arc  getting  the  right  amount  of  water  on  the  crops, 
that  they  arc  getting  their  share  of  water,  and  the  amount  they  pay  for,  so  Mr. 
Rar shall  tolls  ho-"  to  build  and  install  his  measuring  flume  in  the  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin  ?!b.  1682  called  "Measuring  Hater  in  Irrigation  Channels." 

And  by  the  way,  we  were  talking  about  trees  a.  moment  ago,  which  remi  is  me 
that  Eloise  Gerry  of  the  Forest  products  Laboratory  has  found  that  longleaf  pine 
has  wonderful  power  to  "come  back""  after  being  scorched  by  fire.     She  found  that 
the  turpentine  trees  that  survived  the  scorching  showed  a  marked  reduction  in 
yield  of  sap  the  first  year  after  the  fire.    But  although  plainly  damaged  and 
enfeebled  ,  the  second  and  third  year  after  the  fire,  the  scorched  trees  yielded 
practically  as  much  sap  as  the  unscorched  trees. 

Of  course,  you've  heard  about  the  three  new  strawberries  which  ha.ve  been 
developed  by  pluit  breeders  of  the  Bureau  of  plant  Industry.     These  ne~  straw- 
berries it  is  claimed  asro  superior  to  other  varieties  commonly  grown  in  the  parti- 
cular regions  to  which  they  are  adapted.    One  of  the  berries,  the  Bellmc.r,  is 
introducea  for  trial  as  a  general  market  berry  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.    Another,  called  the  Southland,  is  a  high- 
quality  home-garden  variety  for  the  States  from  Morth  Carolina  to  southern 
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Georgia.    The  third  berry  is  adapted  to  Uashington  and  Oregon  as  a  canning  berry* 

And  now  while  we  are  flitting  around  among  the  fruits  and  flowers,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  discovery  that  honey  bees  see  colors  we  can't  see.  Tests 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  eroerts  have  demonstrated  that  ultra-violet 
light,  invisible  to  us,  plays  as  important  part  in  the  life  of  a  honey  bee  as  any 
other  color.    Nearly  a  third  of  the  conspicuous  flowers  reflect  ultra-violet 
light,  and  this  discovery  brings  up  the  old  question  as  to  what  part  flower  colors 
play  in  attracting  bees. 

Host  of  us,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  the  more  "oractical  problem  of 
"How  to  Detect  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Save  the  Grain  Crops"  which  is  the  title 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  835,  which  has  recently  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Other  Farmers'  Bulletins  recently  offered  by  the  Department  include: 
"Tuberculosis  of  FowLs" — Fanners  Bulletin  To.  120. 

"Utilization  of  Alfalfa"  —  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1229. 

"The  Crow  and  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture"  —  Farmers  Bulletin  1102.  From 
that  bulletin  I  gather  the  crow  is  not  as  blaclc  as  he  is  painted;  but  whether 
you  are  his  friend  or  foe,  you  may  find  that  bulletin  handy  as  it  tells  how  to  get 
rid  of  him,  when  the  occasion  arises. 

"Diseases,  Ailments,  and  Abnormal  Conditions  of  Swine"  -  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1244. 

"Oats  in  the  North  Central  States"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1581. 

"Effective  Haying  Equipment  and  Practices"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1525. 

You  can  get  any  of  these  bulletins  by  writing  for  them  either  to  this  Station 
or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.    They  are 
free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

5)e    s|e    *    *    •>:.  * 

AITNO'JNCII.iENT :  Perhaps  we  had  better  repeat  some  of  those  bulletin  names  and 
numbers.     "Controlling  Small  Gullies  by  Bluegrass  Sod"  is  Leaflet  No.  82.  "Small 
Trees  Wasteful  to  Cut  for  Saw  Timber"  is  Leaflet  No.  55.     "Measuring  Water  for 
Irrigation  Channels"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  "Jo.  1682.    Eow  to  Detect  Insect  Outbreaks 
and  Save  Grain  Crops"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  835. 
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